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ABSTRACT 

Phe third of eight ralated dociunenfts , this booklet is 
part 9f a series of papers presented at 'the 1978 Natipnal Right to- 
Read Conference examining issues attdnproblems in literacy. In its 
examination of the relationship between literacy and career 
development, the. b6oI^:let $irst defines the jtomponegts of basic ' 
literacy and of career development and present's clj94rts and cites 
reports tha.t show the correlation between, t^ei^; It then presents, .in 
outline iorm, ,six pijpgrams that atteftipt to link literacy to career 
devel^^opment or job training. Having identif ied^^ ^iVe problems that 
h^ve arisen in .guch programs, it suggests stra-tiegies for solving 
them. A strategy for d.evelopint| a program that relates literacy and 
career developmeiTt. is outlined in the appendix. (HTH) 
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The material in this booklet was pfepared pursuant to a 
contract with the Right to Read Pfo^ra'mMl.S. Office of 
Education, Department of Healti), Educatiori, a*nd Wel- 
fare, Contractors undertaking such work are encouraged 
to express freely their prpfessiorial judgments. The con^; 
tent does not necessarily reflect Office of Education poiicy 
or views. » * * 
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21-29» 1978. The material was edited by the staff of th^ 
National Institute of Advanced Study which- conducted 
the Conference under contract from the U.S. Office oT 
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FOREWORD 

i 

A major ^oal tx> the Rig^t to Read Program has^ee'n to disseminate 
information about the status of literacy education, successful products, 
practices anc^ current research finding in order to improve the instruction of 
reading.^Over the years, a central vehicle for dissemination have been Right to 
Read conferences and seminar?. In June 1978, approximately 350 Right to 
Read project directors and staff from State and local education and nonprofit 
Agencies convened in Washington, D.C. to consider iTiter^y: Meeting'the 
Challenge. . . 

1 ' ' ^ ^ 

The conference focused on three major areas: \ 

• examination of current literacy problems and issues 

' • assessiijent of accomplishments and potential resolutions 

regarding literacy issues; and ' ' ^ • • 

• exchange and dissemination of ideas and materials on successful 
practiqes-toward increasing literacy in the United States, 

All levefs of c;4ucation, preschool through adult, were-considered, 

TJ|e response to the Conference was such that we have decided to publish the 
paper^in a series of individual publications. Additional titles'in the series are 
listed separately as well as directions for ordering copies. 



Shirley A. Jackson 
Director, Basic Skills Program' 
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LITERACY MEETING THE CHALLENGE , 

' 1 

^ A Series of Papers Presented at the^ • . • 

National Right to Read Conference ' . 

May 1978 

Asses^ent of Readiii^Competencies , * ^ 

Donald Fisner ' - * 

How Should Reading Fit Into' a Pre-School Cur^riculum 

Bernard Spodex ♦ . . 

Relating Literacy Development to Caffeer Development 

Allen B. Moore • ^ 

Private Sector Involvement in Literacy Efforts 

"The Corporate Model for Literacy Involvement" ^ * • 
^^^^^ly Fleming 
. "Reading Alternative: jPrivatb Tutoring Programs*' 

DanieJ ^assill s ^ 

"Building Intellectual Capital: The Role of Education in Industry" 
Linda StoJcer ^ » 

Who is Accountable for Pupil Illiteracy? - ^ 
Paul Tractenberg ' • 

Publishers' Responsibilities in Meeting the Continuing Challenge of Literacy 
Kenneth Komoski 

Can Public Schools*Meetnhe literacy Needs of the Handicapped'? 
Jules C.Abrams , ^ 

The Basic Skillsj^ovement: 1 1^ Impact on Literacy . ' ^ » 
Thomas Sticht ' * ^ 

Literacy. Competency and the Problem of Graduation Requirements 
. William G.>Spady 

Projections In, Reading* ' ^ 

"Teaching 4^eading in the Early Elementary Years" ' # 

^ Dorsey Hammond 
"Adult Literacy" 

Oliver Patterson 
"Reading Programs: Grades Sq^ven ThroUgh Twelve" ^ 
Harold Herber 
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Overview 



This paper defines the components of basic Mfteracy and of career 
development, then presents charts and- cites reports that sho^Uhe correlation 
between them. It next present i;i outline form six F?|-ograms that attempt to 
link literacy to career develbpment or job training. Having identified Jive 
problems that have arisen in such programs, it suggests strategies for solving 
them* In an appendix it outlines a strategy for developing a program that 
relates literacy and career development.-. . 

^ Correlatfon Between Basic LiteYacy an^^eer Developmertt 

^ /First citing ;he Adult Performance j-evel fi|i^ling that large "numbers of 
adults lack basic survival skills, including the ability tb match their personal 
qualifications to advertised job requirements, the author goes qn to establish 
the correlation between Hteracy development, i.e., the acquisition.'of basic 
literacy skills, a.nd career development which he groups into five components. 
He ^nalyzes the components, explains them, and identifies the skills they 
entail He then deiyionstratesthe relationship between them and basic hteracy » 
skilfe, using the AF^L Matrix, other charts, and statements drawn frftm a 
National Center for jEducatioa Statistics Report. , s 

Programs, Problems, and Strategies 
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Six programs that attempt to link literacy development to career 
development or job training are presented in a^'summary t>iat. includes their 
pui-pose, activities, funding source, ^rid contact person and also a comment, 
from an ad ministrator or participant. Arhong the probl^s that have arisen in 
the design, operation, and evaluation of sueh prograjns, the following are 
identified: V ^ ' 

• • A question regarding the level of literacy reljuisite for career 
development and'/ or eligibility fer career development programs; 

• Immature or unmotivated participants who cause discipline . 
problems, distract or Hemorajize other participants, and absorb 
scarce resources; **/ * 



The difficuTty-ol pprsuading people that they can change their 
lives; togejber with the hard- fact tfiali even wit.h basic literacy 
skills, they cart anticipate only low-^T^ying jobs with little Tutupe. 
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^Strategies for. solving these and other problems include, clearly 
communicating to potential recruits whatthe program can help ihcm do and, 
counseling for the duration of the program, separating disruptive >outh from 
their peers and adult^articipants, incorporating job information and career 
development activities into literacy programs, and maintaining contact With 
program alumni who find jobs. 



RELATING LITERACY TO CAREER DEVtLOPMENT 

* . ■ . . I 

Introduction * I 

Literacy development or acquiring basic literary skills mcludes the ability to 
read, write, speak, compute and apply these skills in prolJksm solving (see 
figure 1 ). A recent national study, entitled 'Adult Performance Level ( APL), 
(OJound that a large number of adults could not perform basic everyday 
survival skills For example, the study estimated that 86 million adults could, 
not figure miles per gallon of gasoline for their car, 48 million could not 
determine the correct change from a purchasei30 million could notmterpret 
the deductions from a M/roll statement and 52 million could nof match' 
personal qualifications toadvertised job requirements. These examples stress 
readjng, math and problepi solving.skills wj;^h are the foundation for career 
development, especiajly that^ of matching persona! qualifications with job 
requirements. ' ' * j . 

Career development may be expressed in terms of personal Awareness, job 
finding, job getting, job keeping and continuous adaptation to personal and 
job needs (see figure 1). Personal awareness is demonstrated by determining 
, ■ individual interests in jobs, working conditions, salary and benefits. Wliat 
- : does the individual w^rit todo? What are the working hours? Where is the job?. 
What are the hazards? What are the rewards? What is the salary? What are the 
health/ retirement benefits? . >\ 

Job finding, getting and keeping are skiljs that can be learned. These skills 
can be developed after it is determined what type of work an individual is 
^ seeking For most jobs there are education ancj expenence requirements that 

* should be undeirstood. Jabs ar^ found through ffiends, neighbors, 
■ ^ ' empJoyfncnt and training prpgrams (e.g.\ CETA), newspapers, labor unioiis, 

•and by knocking on doors asking for employment. Getting thejob^enoraily 
includ^ mastering the skills of filfeg out an application and panicipating \n 
an interview. Job keeping includes learning while working, maintaining good 
attitudes toward work ^nd demonstrating the ability toget along with people.. 

• Adaptabihty to job skills, Work -environment, and people are important 
^ skills which are related to job keeping. Individuals Avho can understand 

change, can see the need for change and who ca^^apt or roljjvith the 
punches wheri change takes place are more likely to be successffil in their* 
c&reer development. ^ 

ERIC s . • a :> • 
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Figure 1 ' * 

Referring to the A^L study a^ain, the relationship, between literacy^ 
development and career development can be illustrated b> the APL Matnx in 
Figure 2. * 
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FIGURE 2. APL MATRIX' 



The APL Matnx is used to show relationships between basic literacy -(e.g.^ 
reading, .writing', computation) illustrated by the skills on the lef^m Figured 
and Center^ Ar^as, especially Occupational Knowledge. The goal for 
occupational .Knowledge is. ifo deyelop knowledge about occupations t%t 
witl enable indiv*iduals to secure employment that fits their particular needs 
and interest^. Specifically, the relationship isxlescribed b^ 
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Literacy Development 
^ • Reading 
• Writing 



Career Development 

• Personal awareness (knowl 
edge 01 self-interests, apti- 
^ <udes and capabilities) ^ 



• Speaking 
•'Computation 

• Pfoblem Solving 



• Job finding" {aware of variety 
of jobs, Knowledge ^of job re- 
quirementsr) 



• Job getting (a^jplication and . 
interviewing skills) 

^ * ' • ' >' 

Job keeping (OJT, continuous 
learning) 

• Adapla^ffility (coping wjth 

• Change) ^ ^ 



The basic premisd or assumption for relating literacy development to career 
development is that: Career development is siipported and facilitated by 
increased^literacy devebpment as illustrated' in Figure 3. * 
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Figure 3. LITERACY AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Stated in another way, Figure 3 emphasizes the potential for c^^eer ' 
development as being increased by the acquisition of basic literacy skills (e.g., 
leading, writing, computation). 



A National Center f©r EdudationStatistics report (2) di^fcribingcareer^nd 
occupational development states the relationship between literacy and career 
development as follows: ^, ^ 

n ' **• • ' « 

Basic skills in mathematics, in writing, and in obtaining 
• information are ess^tial'to the job seeker in a competitiveMabor 
V market. f ' * 
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But skills alone are not always sufficient. 

♦ 

A' person must ^so have some kndwledge abiwf jobs and the . 
. world of work., '7 J 

To make rational job choices, one'must be aware of the variety of 
']obs that exist and have some knowledge of tjieir various 
^ requirements. ^ - * ♦ ' , . * 4 

One must also be aware of factors common to many Employment 
situat^ns. , ^ ^ 4 . ' 

To be an effective member' of our mobile and rapidly changing 
, work force one must also know: , . 

• how to improve skills; ' * 
' «t "What factors affect hiring and promotion; 

• how to accept responsibility; and \ 

♦ ' • what conventions generally govern employer- 
employee relations. ' * t . 

Keeping these statements in mind, theTollowing section describes selected 
programs that '"have attempted to link career jdevelopment to lhei^c> 
developments a ' ' ' • 

Pfograms an^d P/oblems ■ , * 

Selected literacy and employment training programs are*briefly described. 
Emphasis is given to the program purpose, description of the activity, funding 
source and contact person. , - , 

Figure 4 on* page 9 summarises the literacy and career development 
erjiphasis of the selected programs. * 

^ . » * ' * 

Career Education Project ^ 

V . 

Program Purpose. Tp provide career counseling services to homebourtd 
adults. . . * , • ' , * . 

Description. J'he EducatiorSl Development Center under contract 

whh the N^ational Institute of Education designfed a 
* . home and community-bound career educalis>n pro- 

gram for adults. It vvas designed tO'provide adults an 

^ . understanding of their interest and career needs, job 

iijformation, and help in implementing career plans. 
Mass media, telephone contacts and counseling 
^ services were the key components of the program. 

Comment. '*The project ^proyided information, guidance 

' * referrals to over 5,000 adults aged 16-75. most of them 

women." 



Funding SAurce: 
Cohtact: 



Nationali4nstiUite bC Education, J^IE? 

Carefer Education Project ^ 
Education Development Center 
55; Chapel Street ^ » . ^ 
Nei^ton, Massachusetts , 



Project "AppIe^Core: 



PrfejigranvPurpo^; 
Description: 



Comm^nt^ 
Flindt^g Source 

Contact: • 



Aid adults to improve acadeniic .and occupational 
skills necessary to retain and/or advapce'on the job. 

Twenty employees (age 20-50)/of a ^local canning 
factory participafcd in *a basic education program 
(reading, writing, computing, pFoblem solving)* to 
ir)tiprove,their skills on the job. They were not'paid to^ 
^participate. However, a pay raise was proniised if they 
compl^d the GED. Canning labels, gauges, and tools 
were ust^Tas instructional materials in the class. * 

"Separate the pities from the states." 

Louisiana S^te Department of Educatfon with funds 
from.USOE for Adult Education, ; - . 

, Mr. Robert Arceneaux, Director 
* ^Adult Education Pro-ams \ 
Lafayette,* Louisiana 



# , In Plant Basic E^cation Program 



Program Purpose 
Description: 



Comment> 
Funding Source: 



IC 



Basic edi^cation for Weyerhaeuser employees, spouses 
and loiarfeside^nts. 

" * *■ ' » * 

The Weyerhaeuser Company and Martip Technical 

Institute, Williamston, N.C' designed a progiiam for 
basic educStidn '(reading, writing, speaking, and 
, problem solving) for employees and others to upgrade 
-their skills. Employees were given 1 hour time off from 
work to participate. The company and technical 
mstltute provided the' facility, 'instructor, and 
materials. Members of the local labor unjons affiliated 
with the AFC/<^I0 participated in the program and 
Helqil^plan program activities. . , ' ' 

**J left school 40.years'ago because of Shakespeare.** 

' Weyerhaeuser Conipany ^nd Martin Technical 
♦ In^titute,# ♦ . * 

\ • • 
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Contact: ^ 

CETA Atlanta 
Program Purpose. 



Description. 



Comment. 
Funding Source, 
bntact: ' 



Ms. J^jHisie Perkins • * 
Nv^yerhaeuser T^r^ining Center^ 
Plymouth, Nortli Carolina • 



The Adult Basic Educational^ .^omponept of the 
Atlanta X^ETA Program provides basic education.* 
(reading, writing, computation) andpED preparation 
,to adult participants to enable ^hem to reach *th6ir 
occupational, goal. . ^ ' 

Acfuljs are concurrently enrolled in b^siceducatidh(4* 
hours - 2 hours reading^ 2 hours math) ^itfd the work 
experience component (4^ hours). They ar^ paid a 
■subsistence income fox the work experience. The 
» program, has been successful in' increasing ^sojjie 
participants^ functional levels by three y^ars in only 6 
month's time> 

* * r 

"Younger participants recriyted into the program are 
cre§ting le^rriing and discipline f)roblems.'' 

D.^partment of LabOT Funds handled b;^ Atlanta as 
• prime sponsor/ 



'Mayor of Atlanta 
* ' .* • 

^^^kector^ Atlanta CETA Office 



WIN - Augusta 

C*Accelerated Adult Ecjucation*^ 



Pe;&cription. 

K- r 



Program Purpose. Preparation for GED test for women'Who want to be 
' ^ employed within Slfnoftths. 

' * ^ . * 
Women entering'the program n^ustiscore ^)the eighth 

^ grade reading level or above'ori the Calirarnia Adult 

A^chjevement Test fTABE, Test for Adult Basic 

Education). A teacher works, with a snjall'number 

(10-»1$) of participants to assist them in acquiring the 

skills necessary for . passing the GED (General 

. Education Development) test. Participants are paid a 

small amount per^ day .($3.50) to cover ^l^ifir 

transportilion cQsts and meal^. * * 

"Older adult participants (age 24-45) appear to be 
more motivated and are e^ier to help than younger 
; adults (age 18-^23)/' * 



Commc;nt: 



8 
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Funding Source: 
, Contapt: , <r ' 



'Georgia Departmem of, Labor 

Mrs. Elsie Kohr, Teacher 
WIN - Augusta 



. Ui^cy Action ^ 
Program Purpose:. 



Description: 



Funding Source: 
•Contact: 



• Adiilfs are taught to read at ^,variet^'of c^ntersiocated 
thfough^-Atlanta and surrounding areas. ' ^ 

Adults are taught howao read o0^ai> individual basis . 
with tutors. Tutors ar& volunteers who have*been 
^ trained to teach reading and to understand theneeds^, 
. problems and strengths of beginning,readers. On an 
individual izedr one-to-one basis, basic-Concepts are 
taught and discussecf in a process involving reading,' 
writing, speaking and listening. Stud eft ts 'who 
participate in tfiis program com'e to understand how ' - 
the "system" > works; how they as individuals are 
functioning; and -v^^hat action they must take {o close , 
fhe ^ap.. " - V 

U.S. Office of Education, Right to Read Academy 
Progr^in ' , * 

Mr. Vern Pulling 

Literacy Action, Inc. . * ' * . 
-^201, Washington StreeU S.W. 
Atlanta,'GeotgiaJ * 
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Problems ; 

Segveiat problems have occurred in the design, operatioii and evaluatiOfn of. 
programs that try to relate literacy development to career development. Five 
such problems are identified for review and discussion (see Figure 5). 



LiteraVy Level 

What is the a^^ppriate l^vel^of literacy to begin working on career 
development? If persons are determined to be readmg at a less than 5th grade 
level they are not eligible for CETA. Literacy Action, Literacy Volunteers or 
some other agency may work with them to raise their level of literacy. 



Maturity ^ 

CETA programs are identifying youth who are dropout prone to D(e 
involved m aduS^ieracy and career development training programs. Man> ol 
these persons are immature, distractors to others in the program and become 
discipline problems. ' I , 



Check Collectors or Learners 



There are some indiv iduals in CETA and other programs who participate in 
literacy ^nd career development programs^© collect a check. They take up 
space, bother othep participants, mfringe on the teacher s time and patience 
and cre^e a situation that distracts or reduces the motivation of others. 
However, most of the other participants want to learn and t)iey do learn even 
•(fnder difficult circumstances. 
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Fl^E 5. PROBLEMS AND POSSIBLE STITaTEGIES 



Motivation 



There fs the problem' of getting people to realize thfy can make a difference 
iniheir own lives. Field trips and visits, /q worksites help the individuate 
recognize the need for <:ertain skills, rnuch educahon is needed for 
training,^nd Skills required to be employed: 



Bait and Switch * - , 

Is career development a baft and switch situkUQrt?.Even>ith the acquisition 
of basic literacy skills most jobs are low paying >yiih ^es4o.nahle promotion 
or long-term employment possibilities, • ^ ^ ^ 

^, » 

Possible Strategies * • ' ^ ' 

Possible strategiesTor solving some of-the probleriK encountered in relating 
literacy development to career development includ^ recruiting and couns,el- 
ing,^ouping participants, job information, on-the-joVsuppor1%and follow-up 
(see Figure 5). . * 

\ * «... . ^ 

Hecnrtting and Counseling . * ^ . 

When administrators, teachers and counselo^rs contact youth or adults to 
participate in* literacy and/ or career development 'programs they should 
clearly described what4he program and staff can help (not guarantee)4he 
participant do . . work toward the student's literacy and career goals. This 
dialogue should continue as long as the participant is in the program. 

Group by Age/Maturity . * . , 

If there are both youth and adults in a program aqd if the youth are 
considered to be immature (e.g.,*distract class, grea]^ d feciplinary problems^ 
bring drug. related problemis to class.or group>it may b^ helpftirto separate 
participants.. • , > 



Jqb Info>mation - - > v« 

Information* a^out job options, skills and "Qpportunities.. Qould be 
incorporated, into literacy program activities. Filling out application fprms, 
, , participating in simulatedor real job intervi^vs and visits to^iob sites c6ul)i b& 
used to expand career awareness and tb^rcinTorce iitej^icy development. 
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Oil-Job Support • ' - 

' ' # - • » - 

After getting a job hoNv ,doespne sta> on the job? PrdgraiVi staff can provide 
information, counseling and support to the persons who have found a job.^, 
These adKities could take place at the likracy program site, on-the-job or at 
another suitable location. The "new workej*'' could discuss problems and 
work situations With a p^rson^ho is considered a friend. 

Folio w-Up * 

, • » • ¥ 

Keeping m contact with the *'new worker" and emplo>ers can^serve two 

purposes. First, it^can pro\ide a communication hnk.between the program 

staff. emplc3>ers and jvork^rs. Second, it can provide information to program 

staff regarding the need to change or upgrade literac> or career development 

activities. " - , „ 

* . / 

Footnotes and Quotes <^ . * • 

Northcutt- Norvell Adul{ funnumai Conipett^i i A Supimat-^. L nivcr>ity of Texas, Austin, 
« 1975, p 2 ' / 

Adult HorK Skill s and Kfnt*\ledf^e Se levied Resuli^ from the First \ at tonal ^wessmeni of 
Career and Ot.<upatumal ht^elopmem Natiooal Center f^r EducaHon^tatJSUCi Sept 
1976 05 COD 01 I S C/uvernmem Printing Office. Washington, D C 20^2. p 5&6 




APPENDIX A 



Strategy for Relating Literacy and Career Development 

I Determining literacyand career development needs of adults en'termg 
your agency/ organization. 

A. Formulate the needs of adults hy: 

1 Interviewing to determine interests, ambitions, goals and needs 
for work. 

^ 1. Determining range of familiarity with occupational Oppor- 
tunities. ^ 
3. Determining previous work experience. 
^ 4. An inventory (test) of achievement related to reading, writing, 
speaking, computation ^nd problem solving. 

B Involve adults in their literacy and career developmtnt pfannmg. * 

1 Invite adults to assist in developing their oh/7 program around 
^ ^ » their particular needs and interests.' ' ' 

2 Help adults recognize the need for applying skills (reading, 
^ writing, speaking, computation' problem solving) to real job 

' ** opportunities: ^ 

, C Consider the employment needs of adults and the community. 

\ Introduce adults to jobs available in the community . for example. 
. industry, small baisinesses. and military. • - 

♦ 2 Determine the specific needs of adults, e.g.. updating, upgrading, 
leisure study; college or.technical training, entry into work force. 

3 Develop plans to inform adults about techniques of applying for 
' jobs. prep2fring for interviews, finding job openings, getting and 

/ . growing on the jol). . " . 

4 Consider methods of informing the community about the adult 
i literacy and career development 4)rogram. 

Ir. Translate adult need^ info goals. * * - 

A D^elop a'program of instruction assuring the adult of developing 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge necessary for the "next step*^. 
employment or additional training./ 

I Develop guides which integrate literacy and oarcj^^iplements with 

the individual adult*s needs. ' 
2. Encourage activities involving knowlcfdge about seff and job 

environments. * 
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3. Develop the attitude of dignity and worth toward all individuals 
»w . / regardless of their occupation. 

. y4. Motivate adults by demonstrating and practicing the everyday 

^* ^ * use of all subject matter to present and future work needs; 

/ developmental tasks and life roles. 

5. Reinforce through demonstration and practice the understanding 
' of enthusiasm, good attitudes, punctuality, dedication as bemg as 

important to an employer as work skills. 
" . *r ' 

B. Acquaint adults withcommumty job needs by field tnps, discussion 
with personnel tr^nagers, and rjrterviews with employees. 

C. Establish a job placement service for adults by providing contacts 
with employers during and after completion of the program. 

D. Qevelop career programs for adults wjio want to complete high 
school, technical schools and college. 

1. Introduce adults to resource materials. 

2. Assist adults with planning and financial aid prograps. 

3 . Assist ad ults in the dev elc^pment of short, medium and long-range 
career goals. 

- ^ Assign priorities to program and participant goals. 

A. . Select as the fir^t ttiemberof the staff a project director to supervise 

and coordinate program and budgeting. 

B. . QrganiJ^e nKearch and develop'me^nt component guidelines. 

C. Develop counseling co'mponent gukJelines. , ^ , 

1 . Provide career and "next step" couoseling for all adults. 

2. Select counselors (teacher's aides, peeEs> with experience and 
'trainingVfn working with adults. 

D. Organize a community involvement component. ' 

1. Select, ideally, two or more people to work in .this component, 
a. Assign* one person the res})onsibility o^nformiq^ the 

community of the progress of the program through news 
releases, brochures, $lide presentations, etc*. » 
^ b.' Assign a second person the responsibility of contacting the 
, * business community for the purpose of orgariizing a^lvisory 

committees, job placement and on-the-job training oppor- 
tunities* 

2. Place overall responsibility for the comqiunity. involvement 
component with the public relations-information office, if,one 
exists in your agency/ organization. 
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E. OVg^nizCja job placement cpnriponeni. ' / » 

\\. Select someone with experience in deajing with the busin^s^ 
communfty and in worieing with adult^^ to coordinate this 
* . component. - w , /' 

2 W^rk with the local .Chamber, of Commerce and civic organua- 
fions'io aid in developingrthis component. 
' . ^3 Special attention and time devote^ to fucb activities as locating 
/ , V * placing adplts a^d cpnductihg follow-ups are important to 
'continuing programs. * ^ , * ' ' * . 

F Develop intservice training component for program personnel. 

P rdenti/> core s^aff wTio Will coordinate the hteracy alid career 

development program. » 
2. Provide^ time for .core staff to plan, develop and implement * 
activities ba^ed upon identified needs and developmental stages ^ 
•4 ♦ of adult participants. ' 
^ 3 Schedule inserv'ice 'program at locations convenient la staff. 
4 Utilize a variety of persons to provide inservice training, for 
example, representatives from local schools, nearby care©/ 
^ programs, business, industry, colleges and universit^ies.' 

^ S^Support inservice programs with current up-to-date information, 
media and materials. ^, 

*fV. Study funding sources. 

A Determine existing sources of finding within the local budget. 

B Investigate availability of funds from State and Federal sour^ces. 

, C Determine financial student services, priorities withm the program. 
Possible priorities might be personnel^osts and erftployee^benefits. 
travel, supplies and materials and corpmunications."^ 

V, Determine methods of evaluation. 

A. Use an external evaluator for objective reporting. 

B Develop internal pre-tests and^ achievement tests. ,or develop 
instruments to^demonstrate desirable outcomes of the program. 

C Secure 'evalualion' from participants, staff and Community 
representatives. 

I *. ^ • 

D ^ Use the expertise of the'businessand industry community to assist in 

the planning, implementation and evaluatio'n of the literacy and 
career development program. 
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